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Students protest 


military recruiter 


A Marine recruiter from San 
Jose was picketed by members of 
the student government, the 
Black Students Union and others 
on October 27. The students, as 
many as eight carrying picket 
signs and marching around the 
table staffed by one Marine 
officer in the lower student union, 
protested the presence of any 
military recruiters on campus. 

The recruiter, Captain Paul R. 
Kroeger, said that his purpose 
was to talk to students pursuing a 
bachelor’s degree to interest 
them in joining the Marine Corps 
as an officer. He described 
programs that pay students $100 
monthly during college in ex- 
change for subsequent Marine 
service. He said, ‘‘We don’t want 
students to drop out and join the 
Marines.”’ 

Associated Student’s  Vice- 
President John Lyons, the appar- 
ent organizer of the demonstra- 
tion, said, ‘‘I haven’t familiarized 
myself with the programs being 
offered, but we feel the basic 
purpose of military recruitment is 
to draw students away from 
school, and we’re against that in 
principle.”’ | 

At a student council meeting on 
October 24, Lyons referred to a 
1971 Council meeting during 


FAMILIAR SIGHT IN SEASIDE 


which legislation was approved 
granting permission for military 
recruiters to come on campus if 
they were willing to go into 
discussion with students. 
At the recent meeting, Lyons 
moved to bar the San Jose Marine 
Division from campus on October 
27, but his motion was defeated 
3-2. 
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For more, see 


opinion page 
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Lyons claimed after the de- 
monstration that Kroeger refused 
to ‘‘debate us.’’ As for future 
recruiting on campus, Kroeger 
said, ‘‘It may deter a few recrui- 
ters, but we only come here once 
a year.’” He added, ‘‘All they’re 
doing is walking around the table. 
I wouldn’t call it harassment.”’ 

Lyons plans to continue to 
advocate the banning of military 
recruiters from campus, he said. 


An empty lot adjoins housing on Trinity Avenue 


By Mike Kemelek 


Can Seaside survive with rent 
control? Or can the city continue 
without it? The people will decide 
when they vote on a rent control 
initiative on the March ballot, 
provided Mel Mason’s Commun- 
ity Action Party can collect 1145 
signatures on a petition for the 
measure by then. 

Mason, chairman of the CAP 


and advisor to the college’s Black 


Students Union, advocates ‘‘Poor 
people’s rights over property 
rights.’” The CAP is a concerned 
group of about 65 Seaside resi- 
dents forming in response to the 
city’s 30 per cent rate of unem- 
ployment and low $7,000 median 
income, with rent control as their 
rallying point. They mean, says 
Mason, “‘to give the poor and 
minorities a political voice.’’ 

But Dick Challis says his 
“‘heart is in Seaside,’’ too. 
Challis, owner of Seamont Real 
Estate and former president of 
the Seaside Board of Realtors, 
warns that rent control ‘“‘would 
make a slum out of Seaside. 


Anytime you have a regulation 
rentals tighten up, and mainten- 
ance begins to fall off. Rent 
controls just don’t work.’’ 

The measure would provide for 
a five-member elected rent 
control board with power to set 
rental ceilings. The board would 
roll back rents to their level of 
June 16, 1976, followed by a 
75-day freeze and — increases 
thereafter would occur flexibly, 


depending on each landlord’s © 


amount of property, his taxes, 
capital improvements, and any 
other relevant factors. 

Mason and Challis are shaping 


up as leaders of the contending. 


sides in the rent control battle. 
Both claim to best represent the 
interests of Seaside, a community 
24 per cent black, over one-third 
non-white, and by 
standards, poor. Mason is a black 
Seaside resident and an employee 
of MPC; Challis a_ well-to-do, 
influential realtor with a home in 


Carmel and real estate holdings 


in Seaside and other Peninsula 
communities. 
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MPCTA drops suit 
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Teachers settle with college 


By Kim Bui 


An out-of-court agreement has 
been reached between the college 
and the MPC Teacher’s Associa- 
tion (MPCTA) over alleged viola- 
tions by the college of the 
Educational Employment Acct. 
Both sides claimed a victory with 
neither side admitting that unfair 
practices had been committed or 
that the charges were invalid. 

Preferential treatment by the 
MPC Community College district 
and Faculty Council towards the 
Faculty Association of Monterey 
Peninsula college (FAMPC) was 
charged by the MPCTA. Edith 


“Johnsen, MPCTA chairperson, 


cited unequal treatment regard- 
ing release time, travel allowan- 


ces and other expenses, requests 
for information, suggestions and 


El Yanqui in the community 


Mason says of the initiative, 
“It’s not a vendetta against 
landlords. Our only concern is 
equity.’’ He described Seaside as 
an area of widespread _ rent 


F gouging, housing shortages, and 


a large and naturally transient 
military population victimized by 
landlords. ‘‘Because of the local 
housing shortage, rents can be 
jacked up without limit,’’ he 
added. 

“There is no rent gouging in 
Seaside,’’ Challis said flatly. He 
concurred as to the lack of 
housing, but said, ‘‘We do our 
utmost for the military. When 
they come to our door, they’re our 
responsibility, and at the Challis 
agency we do our best.”’ 

The aftermath of rent control 
legislation would be dismal, ac- 


cording to Challis. ‘‘Landlords 
would select tenants much more 
carefully.’’ He said that older, 
stable couples with fewer or no 
children would be the best candi- 
dates for a rental, but asked, 
“‘What about a black family with 
seven kids and a beagle they’re 
not willing to get rid of? Who’s 
going to rent to them?’’ 

He indicated that landlords 
would be less willing to make 
repairs due to an enforced rent 
limit. The measure would, in his 
view, harm those it was meant to 

help by making less housing 
available to low-income families, 
and only low-grade, badly main- 
tained property for those who 
could get it. 

California is notable for a lack 
of legislation protecting renters. 
A badly-worded rent control 
measure in Berkeley was nullified 
by the State Supreme Court last 
year, and no other cities feature 
it, though-a movement for 


renters’ rights is gaining ground 
as a consequence of the high cost 
of buying a home, which has 


Continued on page 8 


recommendations as leading to 
the filing of unfair labor practice 
charges. 

Calling the charges ‘‘frivo- 
lous,’’ District Spokesmen Faul 
and Dean Jack Bessire stated that 
the costs of negotiating the final 
outcome were “‘completely need- 
less,’’ adding that no District 
action had been taken ‘‘that had 
not been offered at the first 
informal meeting with the 
MPCTA”’ late last year. 

The agreement, reached on 
Oct. 18, called for the MPCTA to 
dismiss charges in exchange for 
district promises of co-operation, 
information and notification on 
matters pertaining to the District, 
faculty and teacher organizations. 

This decision was reached after 
months of informal hearings and 
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Aerial view of proposed bicycle path. Note mobile home park. PG 


Tribune photo by Geoff Cathers. 


hearings held by the Educational 
Employment Relations Board. 
The length of time necessary for 
a formal hearing (not until next 
spring), the amount of money 
spent on investigating and debat- 
ing the charges and the weaknes- 
ses of the opposing side’s case 
were cited by both the District 
and the MPCTA as deciding 
factors in an early settlement. 


BSU calls 


for food 
drive help 


The Black Students Union is 
asking for volunteers to join in the 
food drive being sponsored by the 
Salvation Army for disadvantaged 
people this Thanksgiving. 

Students may contact the Vol- 
unteer Bureau or Student Acti- 
vities Office. 


Pacific Grove splits 
on recreation path 


By Paul S. Reinhard 


Pacific Grove residents are 
dividing, once again, over an 
increasingly controversial issue. 
At stake is the purchase of 4.4 
miles of Southern Pacific railway 
to be converted into a recreation 
trail and a separate bicycle path. 

To purchase the railway, which 
runs from Monterey’s Customs 
House Plaza to Asilomar, the 
cooperation of three different 
powers is required. Two of them, 
the Regional Parks District and 
.the City of Monterey, have 
already approved the plan, and 
the Parks District, with state 
help, has the necessary funds. 


All that is lacking is approval | 


from the third power, the City of 
Pacific Grove. The P.G. City 
Council has planned a public 
hearing Dec. 7 at Robert Down 
School, and from all indications, 
it’s going to be hot and noisy. 


Major opposition to the plan is 
coming from Bud Giles, owner of 
the Monarch Pines Mobile Home 
Park, through which the railway 
now travels. Giles contends that 
the creation of a recreation path 
to replace the railway would 
endanger both the security of his - 
residents because of an increased 
‘criminal element,’’ and the 
residents’ safety, due to speeding 
bicycles. 

Support for the plan is being 
garnered by the Parks District, 
along with a citizen’s group called 
the Rail to Trail Committee, 
which was formed to counter 
Giles’ own campaign. 

Parks Commissioner Gary Tate 
argues that, in order to get the 
$750,000 of state funds which 
makes the railway acquisition 
possible, the plan has to be 
approved without alteration, ‘‘or 
the whole thing will be scuttled.’’ 


Continued on page 8. 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING 


I'D LIKE TO KNOW WHO ALL 
THESE COLLEGE GUYS IN 
THESE SURVEYS ARE WHO 
HAVE SUCH GREAT 
SEX LIVES. 
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From the Editor— 


Paying for 


tomorrow 
Mike Kemelek 


Reading between the lines of recent EY articles about student 
enrollment and state funding of the college, a strategy on the part of 
the school administration seems to be taking shape, and an unfair 
and short-sighted one. 

With student numbers dropping off as much as ten percent this 
semester, veteran enrollment declining, and many science and 
language classes attracting fewer than ever, the school is faced with 
the prospect of shrinking, a thing that no bureaucracy likes to 
contemplate. 

The response has been to ‘‘tighten the curriculum,’’ according to 
Dean Jack Bessire---though what this means we won’t feel for a 
while---and to draw foreign students here to a maximum of three 
percent of the total enrollment. 

How good is that?---to borrow a phrase from Mr. Bosserman of 
the physics department. The money angle deserves attention, as it 
so often does. California currently pays the college $861 per student 
on the basis of Average Daily Attendance (ADA), a figure 
computed by averaging total student-hours and the number of 
eligible students. But foreign and out-of-state students are not 
_eligible, because the state program requires both U.S. citizenship 

and state residency. 3 

Faced with paying tuition, a Vietnamese or Arab student here will 
come up with $500 in order to sign for fifteen units---the school 
maintains that foreign students average at least that many per 
semester, at the regular rate of $33/unit. 

Out-of-state students are supposed to pay tuition, too, but few are 
not clever enough or too honest to avoid it by setting up a sham 
residency status when they come here for school. Unfortunately, 
MPC has a free out-of-state recruiting service in nearby Ford Ord, 
which channels many of its troops and discharged vets from far and 
wide right into our halls of ivy. 

The catch is that it cost $1248 per student last semester, says 
Business Manager Don Young, to pay the school’s operating 
expenses alone. If three hundred foreign students---éventually 
three percent of the student body---plus a few huidred more 
out-of-state students are only contributing about a third of that, who 
do you think is paying the rest? 

If you guessed local homeowners with their skyrocketing property 
taxes, go to the head of the class. That’s right---except for a few 
special programs like aid to the handicapped, the only money this 
school gets is from state grants (ADA) and local property taxes. 

_ While foreign students may not be a financial bargain, neither are 
they going to bankrupt the school, according to Bessire. The $1248 
per student---this semester’s budget is looking at $1358---in 
overhead is an average so gross that two or three percent off the top 
of ADA: money won’t make any difference. Tell that to the Pacific 
- Grove homeowner with a newly-doubled tax assessment. 

Resentment is in the air---college bond issues are routinely 
defeated in Monterey County. It’s also hard to see the great 
cultural benefits acclaimed by the administration from the presence 
of foreign students. Like anyone in a strange land, they tend to be 
cliquish and distant, don’t play any local sports, and are 

uncomfortable with the language. And it’s always remarkable that 
foreign nationals with American educations can return home and 
badmouth the U.S., yet it too often happens. 

The real heavy in this piece is the future---lower birthrates, fewer 
vets, less local housing---so that the college will have to come to 
terms with an ever-declining enrollment. Importing dislocated 
Southeast Asians and the sons of the sheiks will only drive local 
residents further into the hole. We live, as Governor Brown says, in 
an era of limits. The school and surrounding community are fast 
reaching a growth plateau, and it’s time to face it---fairly. 


EY Editorial 


Free speech for all 


Student Government Vice President John Lyons stood in the 
amphitheater exhorting the sparse crowd. ‘‘The military is as bad 
as the Nazis. Would you want the Nazis to speak here? Would you 
want the Ku Klux Klan?’’ After a slight pause, a black student 
yelled down from the top of the amphitheater, ‘‘Yes!’’ 

Well, we don’t blame him. There are few things more grating 
than having someone else tell us who we should or shouldn’t listen 


to, no matter what the issue. This is exactly what Lyons was doing - 


with his attempt to ban a Marine recruiter from the Student Union. 

The student government apparently feels that we students aren’t 
really capable of thinking for ourselves, that they should help us 
along the path of ‘‘correct thought.’’ When you come right down to 
it, that’s a pretty demeaning attitude, and we think a lot of people 
resent it. ° | 

We’re supposedly responsible students. We don’t need some big 
brother to filter out what is good or bad for us. What we really need 
are as many ideas and opinions thrown at us as possible. Then we 
should be left alone to choose for ourselves. 

Back in the early sixties, a free-speech movement surged through 
our colleges after a number of speakers, including Gus Hall, Ben 
Davis and Malcom X were banned by college administrators. In the 


fall of ’64, over 700 students were arrested at Berkeley while trying 


to defend the principle of free speech on campus. 

The students finally won out, and the movement blossomed into 
the great anti-war movement which slowly, but finally, brought an 
end to the whole Vietnam conflict. It was a rigid adherence to the 
principles of free speech that finally brought down the war, a war 
that was initially started by the ability of the military-industrial 
complex to control dangerous ideas. 

The bizarre irony is that we now have our own student 
government saying, in effect, that we should ban certain speakers 
because too many students might be exposed to those selfsame 
dangerous ideas. That sounds exactly like an argument the far 


Letters’ 


= fue 


Right would use. 


Thanks for your concern, big brother, but we’d rather think for 


ourselves. 


Ee Yanguy 


Opinion Page 


A second look at 
television violence 


By Chris Weber 


Though creators and producers 
of violent television programs are 
defending their work as unharm- 
we must remember that 
Doctor Frankenstein defends his 
monster also. Evidence against 
American-style violent television 


is considerable. According to the - 


Journal of Social Issues, Volume 
5S, 40 percent of American televi- 


sion is violent, and another 22. 


percent based on violence. 

With this much violence, peo- 
ple are bound to learn a few 
techniques. Among ~— violent 
shows, the _ story plots of 
Adam-12, Kojak and Baretta have 
been used to plan many crimes; 
convicted persons say so. 

Then there’s the eight-year-old 
who wanted to severely injure 
himself so that he could be rebuilt 
like the Six Million Dollar Man. 

Along with countless other 
studies, a seven-year study at 
New York’s New School of Social 
Research has shown that. the 
more aggression you watch, the 
more hostile and aggressive you 
will become. Though Americans 
are putting up with their violent 
television, much of Europe, Mex- 
ico, Canada and other countries 
have banned it. 

Most American crime shows 
are written with little substance. 
The typical plot of ‘‘Charlie’s 
Angels”’ is so simple and predict- 
able that the story could be 
compressed to a half hour, if no 
15 minutes or less. . 


American television violence is 
also inaccurate. Most of a cop’s 
day is filled with a few citations, 
advice for lost motorists and 
maybe an auto accident every few 
days. But most television shows 
give police a steady diet of 
hold-ups, chase scenes and mur- 
ders. 

Many detective shows give 
outright false facts. Where 
Columbo got the idea that a 
two-ton Mercedes uses ‘‘skinny 
tires’’ only Hollywood would 


know. 


Someone once said that televi- 
sion is called a medium because 
nothing is well done. They were 
probably talking about crime 
dramas. 


We want to 
hear from you 


El Yanqui welcomes all letters 
to the editor. Letters may be 
written on any subject of general 
interest as long as the rules of 
good taste and libel are observed. 

All letters must be signed, and 
shorter letters will be given 
preference. Letters from stu- 
dents must also include their 
student identification number. 

Because the law holds the 
Editorial Board responsible for 
the contents of El Yanqui, the 
editor must reserve the ‘right to 


» delete offensive material. 


’ 


Mason defends 
protesters . 


To the Editor: 

Last week a group of students 
drew mixed reactions from other 
students and staff for picketing 
the presence of a Marine recruiter 
oncampus. ~ 3 

The California Black Faculty 
and Staff Association, of which I 
am a member, has adopted a 
resolution supporting any and all 
students who protest military 
intervention into the educational 
systems of this state. 

For too long now, the military 
has been promoted as ‘‘the easy 
way out’’ for oppressed national 
minorities and poor people in this 
country. What Wall Street con- 
tinues to tell us is “‘If you are a 


- minority or a poor person, you can 


be taken care of in the military.”’ 
(This suggests a slavemaster- 
slave relationship.) | However, 
what Wall Street conveniently 
forgets to tell us is that minorities 
--especially Blacks--in time of 
war are killed and wounded far 
out of proportion to their percen- 
tages to the population of this 
country. 

The recent explosion of Ku 
Klux Klan and American Nazi 
Party activity in the military 
coupled with the fact that Blacks 
make up a preponderance of the 
membership of the lower echelon 
of the military while being barely 
represented in the officer’s ranks 
serve to point out the design the 
military has for minorities. 
Simply put, minorities are to be 
cannon fodder in time of war and 
victims of systematic racism and 
repression in times of peace. This 
serves to 1) keep minorities 
shunted away from the economic 
mainstream of this society and 2) 
maintain a ‘“‘reserve force’’ to 
deploy into Third World (non- 
white) countries whenever the 
existence of Standard Oil, Fire- 
stone, and ITT is threatened by 
nationalist movements inside 
those countries. 

What minorities must see is 
that they have the same enemy as 
all other Thrid World People--that 
enemy being the government of 
the United States of North Amer- 
ica. And if for no other reason 
than principle, minorities should 
refuse to put on a uniform of the 
military of this country and 
remain in ‘‘civilian life’ to fight 
for the rights that are being 
denied them. Mel Mason, North- 
ern Region Executive Committee, 
California Black Faculty/Staff 
Association 
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Hutchins a winner 


in womens’ series 


By Mike Kemelek 


Bertha Hutchins of the ethnic 
studies division shared some of 
her ‘‘favorite poems by women in 
Afro-American literature’ last 
week as the ‘‘Women as Win- 
ners’’ lecture series continued. 

She opened with her own 
spoken interpretation of prose 
writings by black abolitionists 
Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth, who were known as the 
‘‘eyes and ears of Lincoln’s 
iegions’’ during the fight to end 
slavery. Reading in an aged, 
quavering voice reminiscent of 
Cicely Tyson’s Miss Jane Pitt- 
man, Hutchins recited from a 
letter once dictated by Tubman 
petitioning the U.S. for back pay 
for services she provided during 
the Civil War. 

In a similar but more strident 
voice, Hutchins continued with an 
early demand for women’s rights 
by Sojourner Truth. The piece 
made frequent ironic mention of 
‘‘what men- want,’’ which Hut- 
chins acted out with indignant 
glances at this reporter, one of 
only two men attending the 


‘lecture. 


The ethnic studies and English 
teacher drew applause with a 
dramatic reading of Margaret 
Danner’s ‘‘The River Niger,’’ her 
voice rising and falling on the 
sing-song cadences. 

Pulitzer-prize-winner | Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks was _ represented 
with ‘‘The Mother’’---“‘You never 
giggled, or planned, or cried. But 


you had body, you were 
born---you_ died.’’ Hutchin’s 
voice artfully took on a 


verge-of-tears quality as the 
‘‘Mother’’ of the title contempla- 
ted the lost children of her past 
abortions. : 

Naomi Madgett’s brief, affec- 
ting “‘Her Story’’ was included, 


about a black woman who never ~ 


recognizes her beauty because 
there are no African pools to 
reflect it, only dish water in 
ghettos. An early twentieth- 
century black poet, Frances Har- 
per, provided ‘‘A Double Stan- 
dard’’: ‘“‘What’s wrong in wo- 
man’s life, in man’s cannot be 
right.’’ 


EY book reviews 


Jong and macho men 


By Chris Weber 


How to Save Your Own Life is 
Erica Jong’s Sequel to Fear of 
Flying. This account deals with 
Isadora Wing’s fame as a writer 
and her moves from Europe and 
the East Coast to California. 
Though not assured until the last 
chapters, Isadora is finally leav- 
ing her husband of eight years, 
Bennet Wing, the Chinese shrink. 
Sexual experimentation is. abun- 
dant in a few chapters. Isadora 
finds a lesbian lover and partici- 
pates in group sex. She doesn’t 
care for the experiences and 
learns how far people go with 
their kinkyness. 

Because of her fame, Isadora 
winds up in Hollywood to have 
one of her books made into a 


movie. While in Hollywood she 


meets and falls for a MG-driving 
hippie type named Josh who is 
the son of a Hollywood bigwig. 
Isadora (32) found baby-face Josh 
(26) as a perfect match physically 
and mentally; How To Save Your 
Own Life ends in an I’Il-never- 
leave-you type sexual encounter 
between Isadora and Josh. 

Since Isadora isn’t quite the 
radical, loose and mixed-up intel- 
lectual woman that she was in 
Fear of Flying, the book may not 
appeal as much to the super-ero- 
tic-oriented person. Rather it is a 
human interest novel with some 
eroticism rather than erotic with 
some human interest. This 
doesn’t mean it’s a lesser book 
than Fear of Flying. 

Perhaps it’s unfair to compare 

the two as almost anything will 
seem less than Jong’s first novel, 
which .was massively popular. 
Both end with unanswered ques- 
tions---the stage no doubt set for 
a third volume. 
Jong is more mature and sure of 
herself in her second book. She 
doesn’t get into the drifting 
escapades of Fear of Flying. 
There’s enough in the book to be 
recommended. It’s an entertain- 
ment without the superficial 
cheapness that so many sexual 
novels have. 


By Tara Crowley 


Understanding Your Man: A 
Woman’s Guide 


Don’t let the title turn you off; 
this is not another book on ‘*‘How 
to Make Your Man Happy,”’ and 
it is not only for women. 
Theodore Isaac Rubin discusses 
the ‘‘masculine mystique’’ with 
great insight. From the chapter 
on ‘‘Machismo”’ to “‘The New 
Woman’’, Dr. Rubin offers 
women and men explanations of 
deeply embedded male behavior. 

The subject of fear arises 
throughout the book. Men, it 
seems, are afraid of nearly every- 
thing: homosexuality, women, 
dependancy, gentleness, under- 
achieving, weakness and even 
their own sexuality. “‘Most men 
are neither as sexually liberated 
nor as uninhibited as they ima- 
gine themselves to be.”’ Rubin 
illustrates by observing men at a 
pornographic movie. No one ever 
ever looks at anyone else in the 
theater. ‘‘If you don’t see me I 
don’t see you.’’ Rubin also says 
men fear buying sex-oriented 
magazines for fear that someone 
will think they are sexually inad- 
equate and need the magazine for 
stimulation. 

Of course this book tends to 
generalize, and Rubin admits it. 
He does believe however, that it 
applies to “‘the majority of men 
in our population. The book is for 
the most part based on observa- 
tion, clinical study and _ experi- 
ence.’ : 

I commend the men out there 


brave enough to read this book... 


Sometimes it offers pretty gloomy 
pictures of the male condition. 
For women, the book will make 
extremely interesting reading and 
probably, for many women, con- 
firm suspicions about men in their 
lives. For everyone, men and 
women alike, the book offers 
understanding of the human con- 
ditions and hope for the improve- 


ment of life and communication 


between the sexes. 


Bertha Hutchins 


Recent poetry was represented 
by Nikki Giovanni---‘‘They’ll ne- 
ver understand that black love is 
black wealth,’’ from **Nikki 
Rosa’’---and the contemporary 
‘‘Mother of black poetry,’’ accor- 
ding to Hutchins, Mari Evans. 
Three poems from Evans con- 
cluded the hour: ‘‘Status Sym- 


bol,’’ ‘‘Coventry,’’ and “‘I am a 
Black Woman.”’ 

From the latter, Hutchins read 
forcefully: ‘‘I am a__ black 


woman...Look on me---and be 
renewed.’”’ 
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MPC, high schools meet 


To improve local high school 
relations, MPC faculty members 
and corresponding high school 
staff met here on October 12 to 
study and _ coordinate their 
respective programs. 

Plans were made to present our 
spring catalogue to the high 
school seniors, and a program 
was also set up allowing seniors 
to tour the MPC campus. 

A major topic was an existing 
program that allows a percentage 
of 11th and 12th graders to take 
college courses. The administra- 
tion feels this is important be- 
cause it gives the students an 
understanding of what’s available 
to them. As Jack Bessire points 
out, ‘‘It shows the students that 
MPC isn’t merely a high school 
with ashtrays.’’ 


The science departments gave 
a good argument at the meeting, 
that MPC laboratory classes are 
actually superior to many four- 
year college courses. ‘‘Their lab 
courses are often taught by upper 
level students not even trained to 
teach.’’ instructor Richard Rob- 
inson declared. ‘‘Courses here 
are usually taught by the same 
instructor who gives’ the 
lectures.’” He added that the 
classes are also smaller here, with 
better teacher contact. 


The English department is 


researching a number of appro- 
ches to improve its curriculum. Its 
standing curriculum committee 
was enlarged to include the whole 
department, then broken down 
again, in classic bureaucratic 
style, into five sub-committees. 
They’re to investigate such topics 
as ideas from instructors, other 
schools’ programs, rewriting 
course descriptions, and publiciz- 
ing what they finally come up 
with. 

Jack Bessire wants to dispel the 
idea, however, that MPC is just a 
good stepping stone to the four 


year schools. ‘*We consider that 


important, and our transfer stu- 
dents traditionally do well in the 
upper divisions,’’ he says, “‘but 
we’re also committed to the 
school as an important commun- 
ity service.”’ 

Keith Merrill, the dean of 
community education, endorses 


this position. “‘We’re trying hard 


to fit the community’s needs,’’ he 
says. “Right now, a lot of people 
want help economically, so we’re 
offering courses on budgeting, 
developing small businesses, 
home repair, small engine 
repair....and lots of people are 
attending.’’ Merrill also points 
out the need for community input 
to help develop better programs, 


as well as the need for good 


publicity. 


Mid-eastern dance group performs tomorrow 


A special concert of Mid- 
eastern dance and music will be 
presented by ‘“‘Morocco’’ tomor- 
row (Nov.11) at 8 p.m. in the 
Monterey Peninsula College 
Theater. 

The event is being co-spon- 
sored by the MPC Community 
Services and the Monterey Insti- 
tute of Foreign Studies. The 


Friday concert will be augmented 
by a_ special 


workshop on 


YOUTH 
Youth 


of the thorn. 


and wanting to know. 


L. Culbreth 


| saw it, and it was beautiful 

The golden chariot of wisdom; being 
drawn by the steeds of time, and the 
faithful charioteer was old age. 


| heard it coming, and | was so afraid. 
Then | saw it! And for once in my life, 

| knew beauty and ugliness at the same 
moment, for it was loud and boisterous, 
kind and gentle, yet ever so violent, 

and with the speed of light it moved hard 
against that which it did not understand, 
without taking time to think. | 
Yet in its glory; there was the pleasant 
frangrance of the rose, and bitter pain 


There before me stood youth! Remorseful, 


Mid-eastern dance techniques on 
Saturday (Nov. 12). The work- 
shop will be held from 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. on the MPC campus 
(location to be announced.) There 
is a $9 fee. 


‘“‘Morocco’’ off-stage is Caroli- 
na Varga Dinicu who was born of 
Gypsy parents in Austria. She 
came to the United States and 
completed a bachelors degree in 


\ 


Creative Corner 


\ 


1958 in modern languages and 
education. She holds a masters 


degree from Columbia University 
in political science. She has 
studied voice, drama, dancing 
and music under a number of 
leading artists and has taught or 
lectured classes in Mid-eastern ~ 
dance at a number of universities. 
Ms. Dinicu is also the author of 
numberous articles on Mid-eas- 


tern dancing and belly dancing. 
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Are you computer literate? 


Data processing c 


“¢@) r 


How often have you though 
that computer science js only fo 
math and electronics specialists 


Actually the field is wide open t 


anybody and no special back 
ground is needed. 

Bela Banathy, division chair 
man of computer sciences, say 
that ‘‘all of us will have to becom 
computer literate within our, life 
time.’’ He says that learning th 
art is not difficult and manufac 
turers keep computers simple 1 
order to create more gales. Bar 
athy also foresees that peopl 


‘without computing power wiil b 


disadvantaged in the future. 


” 


Fifteen computer science ‘cla: 
ses are offered each year. Thes 
day and night courses range fro1 
beginning programming to con 
puter system analysis, which. a1 
taught by a staff of six full-tim 
and six part-time teachers. + 

‘Banathy, who wasalso one « 
the program’s first students | 
1961, says there are three leve 
of study in compute: sci®nc 
First, a certificate of achieveme: 
is available after two years | 
study in computer operation 
which opens job opportunities | 
about $9,000 a year. Second, tt 
student can continue to: 
four-year college for a BS degre 
in data processing, which hi 
starting salaries at about $12;0( 
a year. Finally, the comput: 
scientist combines computercsc 
ence with math studies andi cz 
‘start out asaspecialist. © ' 

There are no required bac 
grounds for entering’ the fiel 
Banathy recommends «:thatzi tl 
student be ‘highly « motivated 
for a two-year study;, and ma 
courses will be inclhded. in: 


| 
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Data Processing students are doing their homework at the computer 


terminals. 
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By Tom Ish 


four-year program. He says «that 
‘“‘some of his best students are 
musicians.’’ Banathy explains 
that computer work is simply 
expressing ideas and concepts in 
an artificial language and musi- 
cians seem to be familiar with 
that kind of thinking. He empha- 
sizes that all students start from 
the beginning, and there is a 
continual process of improve- 
ment. Banathy adds __ that 


A common “‘scan-sheet’’ exam 


students of all ages have entered 
the field and have found it 
rewarding. 

More than $200,000 in data 
processing equipment is used by 
nearly every department at MPC. 
All exams taken on ‘‘scan sheets’’ 
are processed by the computers at 
the north-west end of the campus. 
Furthermore, all registration, fi- 
nances and administration calcu- 
lations are handled by the com- 
puter. This employs a number of 
full-time computer operators. 

There are terminals reaching to 
all parts of the school, which 
enable students to ‘‘talk’’ on 
keyboards to the main computer 
in the business building. These 
computer labs can be found in 
physics, life science, and engin- 
eering departments. Banathy 
says ‘‘the most fascinating toy’’ is 
in the lecture forum where the 
computer can talk to 150 students 
over a huge screen. 

When asked about job respon- 
sibilities, Banathy quickly 
responded with ‘‘creating jobs is 
limitless’’ in data processing. He 
compares computers and their 
future to electronic motors and 
how they have affected our lives. 
Electric motors were originally 
used in factories and when the 
cost came down, we were over- 
whelmed with appliances (mix- 
ers, razors, refrigerators, etc.). 
Banathy sees the same thing 
happening with computers. A 
computer that cost $1 million 10 
years ago is now less_ than 
$100,000. The lower price creates 
more sales which in turn creates 
more jobs. 

Banathy says computers are ‘‘a 
tool that will put man on a more 
global level’’ of lifestyle. 
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Data Processing Division Chairman Bela Banathy works with 
students on an individual basis. 


Photos by Chris Weber 


Staff member Jay Wheeler punches keyboard at the main 
‘computer ‘in the Business Building. 
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Sports COMM ENE ween 


NEL’s Golden Rule 


By Danny Edwards 


Why does it seem that the same pro football teams make the 
playoffs every year? Oh sure, there are exceptions once in awhile, 
but if the NFL has a rule of thumb that has been followed for the 
past three or four seasons, it must read: Only Dallas, Minnesota, 
Oakland, Washington, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles will make the 
playoffs on a regular basis. Any outsiders good enough to get in will 
join the above group after the 1977 season. 

Last year, New England broke the rule and joined the above 
seven teams fighting it out for the Super Bowl title. Oakland finally 
wrapped up the championship with a dicisive 32-14 win over the 
Vikings. 

The Patriots made the playoffs for the first time since 1963 and 
only a very controversial pass interference call kept them from 
defeating the powerful Raiders. 

But let’s look at this season and make a few predictions. As I 
write, each team has played seven games and there have been a 
number of surprising upsets. For the first time in quite a while the 
Raiders have a battle for first place in the AFC West with Denver. 
Though both teams have 6-1 records, look for the Raiders to keep 


winnng--how can you go against Stabler to Biletnikoff, to Branch, to — 


Casper--and the Broncos to fold down the stretch, missing the wild 


cee spo 

ThOAFC East is also a scramble. On paper, Baltimore, 6-1, New 
ie 5-2, and Miami, 5-2, are still in the thick of things. 
Baltimore is in first place to stay, on the arm of Bert Jones and the 
running of Lydell Mitchell. New England will probably be the wild 
card team--maybe the Patriots will join the ‘‘rule of thumb’’ teams 
in the near future--and Miami will fall behind as its easy schedule 
begins to run out. - 

If the rule is to be broken this year, the AFC Central division race 
between Cleavland, 5-2, and Pittsburgh, 4-3, is where it will 
happen. The Browns have surprised the league and the Steelers’ 
erratic play could very well wipe out any playoff hopes. Still, I will 
follow the rule and go with the Steelers, giving the Browns an 
outside chance at the wild card position but coming up short. 

So, in the AFC, I pick Oakland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and New 
England for the 1977 playoffs--the same teams that went at it last 
year. Though Dener, Miami and Cleveland are all very much in the 
race, tradition will persevere. 


Moving to the NFC, Dallas, 7-0, has such a lock on first place in 


the Eastern Division, even Otis Sistrunk couldn’t break it. 
Washington and St. Louis, both 4-3, have good chances at being the. 
NFC’s wild card team but neither will make because of tough 
schedules. | 

The NFC Central shows Minnesota, 5-2, on top and they will be in 
the same position at the end of the year. Chicago and Detroit, both 
with faint hopes, will find the experience of Minnesota’s Fran 
Tarkenton and Chuck Foreman too much to overcome. 

This leads us to the wacky West. Realistically, all four teams still 
have a chance at winning the division title. Unfortunately for the 
other three, Los Angeles, 4-3. will begin playing like the team that 
beat Minnesota 35-3 and will edge out Atlanta. The Falcons, a team 
that gives up an average of only seven-and-one-half points per 
game, will grab the wild card spot. For us die-hard 49er fans, we 
know our team only too well to expect any miracles. 

Thus, in the NFC, this forecaster has Dallas, Minnesota, Los 
Angeles and Atlanta going against the AFC’s best. If this happens, 
Atlanta will be the only team cracking the jinx, ousting Washington 
from the elite eight. How long will it take before Green Bay, 
Buffalo, Detroit and others come out of their endless ‘‘rebuilding 
years’’ and make the playoffs? 

These teams lack the quality of team play stressed so well by 
coaching staffs of stronger clubs. You can have a good running 
back--Ricky Bell of Tampa Bay, for example--but you need a good 
offensive line to spring him loose. Developing a team that will be 
able to dominate for years to come takes time and patience. Finding 
_ players who make less mistakes, who block better and hit better is 
sometimes long in coming. 

Who knows, maybe when (if?) Tampa Bay wins a game, football’s 
rule of thumb will be broken. In the meantime, for the 1978, ’79, 
and ’80 playoffs, I see Dallas, Oakland, Minnesota......... 


Cross country team runs 
past Conference foes 


Sweeping the first five places, 
MPC’s cross country team won 
the Coast Conference title last 


Saturday at Spyglass Hill in 
Pebble Beach. 
Lowest score wins in cross 


country and the Lobos tallied 15 
points - the lowest possible. A 
much improved Skyline team was 
second with 55, Cabrillo had 82, 
Hartnell 107 and Menlo 164. 
Gavilan fielded an incomplete 
team. 

Individual winner was Tim 
Minor, timed in 21:31 over the 
rolling 4.25-mile layout. Minor 
broke his own course record by 21 
seconds. Steve Watkins placed 
second in 21:48. He was followed 
by Mark Jensen, 21:58; John Sup, 
22:06; and Rick Guilfoy, 22:09. 
Jim Gradone of Cabrillo finally 


broke the string of MPC harriers 
placing sixth, but right behind 
was Lobo Mike Kennada with a 
time of 22:19. MPC’s Bob Wellck 
finished ninth at 22:31 as Mont- 
erey placed seven runners in the 
top ten: 

Other MPC finishers were Phil 
Adams, 12th, 23:08; Ken Conklin, 
16th, 23:21;.Paul Hamilton, 19th, 
23:25; Danny Edwards, 20th, 
23:49; Jeff Tolhurst, 26th, 25:00; 
and Steve Brisby, 28th, 25:40. 
About 55 runners participated. 

‘‘This was probably our best 
race this year,’’ said Lobo coach 
Dave Stern. ‘‘We really grouped 
together well, which is a good 
sign for meets to come.”’ 

Despite placing second to Cab- 
rillo in the women’s division, 
MPC was declared overall Con- 


Host Hartnell Saturday 
-Gridders fall into last place ~ 


Plagued by plentiful and 
untimely mistakes, MPC suffered 
through two more losses to 
Ohlone, 24-14, and to Gavilan, 
28-13, in Coast Conference foot- 
ball play. 

The only score in the first half 
of the first contest came of a 
23-yard field goal by Ohlone’s 
Keith Beauchan. MPC had good 
shots to score but Curtis Everett 
was wide on two field goal 
attempts of 27 yards. 

In the third period Ohlone 
scored the first touchdown of the 
day on a flea flicker play in which 
quarterback Kirk Harm pitched to 
receiver Tony Roman who in turn 
passed back to Harm for six 
points. Beauchan hit the extra 
point to make it 10-0. Harm 
returned the favor to Roman with 
52 seconds left in the same 
quarter by connecting on a 16 
yard touchdown strike. The PAT 
was good again to give the Lobos 
a 17-0 deficit to make up. 

MPC finally went to work in the 
final period as quarterback David 
Russo’s passing game began to 
click. He engineered a drive, 
mainly with passes to wide-re- 
ceiver Ron Johnson and tight end 
Craig Shaw, which ended up with 
the Lobo QB hitting Johnson for 
68 yards and a touchdown. Ever- 
ett booted the extra point. 

MPC scored one 
more touchdown as_ Russo 
sneaked over from the one yard 
line but is was too little too late 
and the game ended Ohlone 24, 
MPC 14. 


The Gavilan contest turned into 
a battle for the league cellar in 
which Gavilan came out ahead. 

MPC struck first by capitalizing 
on Fred Cooper’s interception 
with Roland Chapman scoring on 
a one-yard plunge. Gavilan’s star 
quarterback Brian Larsen put 
Gavilan ahead 21-7 on two scoring 
passes to Joe Campbell from 49 
yards and a 23 yarder to end 
Kevin Allen. He scored a TD 


himself on a one-yard QB keeper. 
Larsen was also involved in the 
conversion points getting two ona 
pass to Campbell and drilling an 
extra point. 

Stacy Colbert brought Lobo 


_ Women’ 's volleyball - see page 7 


Cagers tune up 


With only two weeks left to 


Rebuilding poloistS Gain CXPESlENCe seca. to ie season opener 


By Larry Tanner 


2 ee 


Our water polo team has suf- 
fered through a season in which 
only one victory has been record- 
ed, but this leaves anything but a 
disappointed look on Coach Ted 
Trendt’s face. 

Trendt, who has coached MPC 
teams for 14 years, says, “‘Almost 
the entire team is inexperienced 


and it takes a lot of guts to come, 


out and play a sport you haven’ t 
played much.’’ 


Recruits are few. 


Carmel High is the only high 
school on the peninsula with a 
water polo program, so recruits 
from the local schools are few. 
Many of the players are comp- 
pletely new to the game. This 


puts an extra burden on the 
players because’ they must not 
only concentrate on their compet- 
ition but must learn the fine 
points of play. 

This season’s team includes 
John Housserman, the only re- 
turnee from last year, Eric Hous- 
serman, Rich Jung, John Ed- 
munds, Kevin Dupuis, Jody Hu- 
tchinson and Mel Yi. 

Besides performing the solo 
part of the sport you have to be an 
excellent swimmer and in good 
physical condition. 


No rest periods 
‘‘There are no resting periods 


as in football, for example,”’ 
remarked Trendt, ‘‘and when you 


aren’t swimming you have to play 
defense and tread water.’’ There 
is especially no rest for the Lobos 
because they have no substitutes 
on the bench. There are seven 
players for each team in the water 
at one time and seven is MPC’s 
entire roster this year. 


Rebuilding year 


This could be a rebuilding year 
because of the number of fresh- 
man players, but this means 
many should be back next season 
with much-needed playing time 
behind them 

The Lobos take on Menlo - the 


‘only MPC win this season - | 
tomorrow at 3:30. 


if it may be ready to give all. 
competition a stiff challenge in 
1977-78. 

Referring to conference title 
chances, Coach Sal Cardinale 
says, “‘The team has to make 
steady progress each week to be a 
good team.”’ 

Returnees from last year’s unit 
include 6’2’’ forward Tom Ware, 
who averaged 16 points in league 
games, 5’11”’ guard Alan Ma- 
jewski and forward Al Hobby, 
who stands 673 1/2”’. | 

Newcomers to \the team are 
forwards Marc McNally and 
Brent Gasperson, both at 6’2”’ 
and guards Fred Davis, Chris 
Wheeler and Stan Sims, along 
with swingman Roy Main. The 
power foward and center spots 


ference champion as they had a 
better dual meet record. Skyline 
was third and Gavilan fourth on 
the 3.25-mile course. 

For MPC, Liz Spencer was 
third, timed in 21:42 and Lucy 
Ahrens fourth in 21:58. Pam Cox 
placed sixth in 22:51, Latie Ingalls 
was eighth in 23:19, Pat McDon- 
nell - she just.joined the team last 
week - took 11th in 23:53, Bonnie 
Endsley finished 12th in 24:06, 
Bonnie Vining, also just joining 
the squad, was 18th in 26:38, and 
Phyllis Brown took 23rd in 30:52. 

Both Patty Cooper and Uschi. 
Englert had foot injuries and did 
not compete. 

Our men’s and women’s teams 
will com pete at the Northern 
California Championship Meet 
tomorrow at Sierra College in 


Rocklin. 


fans to feet on a 56-yard 
punt return for a touchdown to 
keep MPC in the thick of things at 
the half trailing only 21-13. 

The only points in the 
final two periods came on a 
typical Lobo play for the day as 
running back Richard Carroll 
fumbled and Gavilan’s Scott 
Farris jumped on the loose ball in 
the end zone. 

The loss left the Lobos in sole 
possession of last place in the 
Coast Conference at 0-4. MPC 
will host Hartnell Saturday at 1:30 
in hopes of salvaging a win in 
league play. 


are up for grabs between 676” 
Kent Jordan, 6’4’’ Gerry Munday 
and Don Mock at 6’6’’. 

Jordan, age 17, from Piedmont 
High in Oakland, could be an 
important key to MPC. By 
reaching his potential, he and 
Mock could stabilize the middle 
which will be necessary for Lobo 
success. 

The team’s strength at this 
time appears to be in depth and 
tough, aggressive rebounding. 
Question marks may be on scor- 
ing power but Cardinale express- 
ed optimism by saying, ‘‘It will 
take time for the offense to come 
around but it will come when it is 
learned well.’’ 

The defensive situation looks 
good and if the offense proves it- 
self, MPC can look forward to 
being in the Coast Conference 
race come February. 
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By Danny Edwards 


At the start of the season it 
looked as if they might not have a 
team. Now it seems they will be a 
contender at the Northern Cali- 
fornia Championship Meet. 

Our women’s cross country 
team has come a long way since 
late last August, when no -stu- 
dents at first came out for the 
squad. But two weeks ago, MPC 
defeated a very strong Cabrillo 
team in a head-to-head dual 
meet. 


‘‘Our women really came 


through that day,’’ said Coach 


Dave Stern. ‘‘We beat Cabrillo 
by two points as most of our gals 
really gave an all out effort.’’ 
From early September to now, 
the women’s team has grown to 


Women harriers ready for 
Nor-Cal championship meet 


eight. The team includes: Lucy 
Ahrens, Patty Cooper, Liz Spen- 
cer, Pam Cox, Katie Ingalls, 
Uschi Englert, Bonnie Endsley 
and Phyllis Brown. 

Stern, who coaches both men’s 
and women’s cross country, noted 
that the women usually do the 
same workouts as the men. 

‘‘Sometimes we modify work- 
outs as the women run times 


which they can handle, enabling 
them to be ready to go at race 
time,’’ he said. ‘‘But our women 
run almost as many miles as the 
men most of the time.’’ 

Ahrens and Spencer competed 
in cross country and track last 
year for the Lobos. Cooper was 
also a member of the track team. 
These three, along with Cox, have 
maintained a very close time gap 


Volleyballers assured 
of conference title 


By Kim Bui 


MPC’s women’s _ volleyball 
team, nearing the end of its ’77 
season, has compiled an _ out- 
standing record of wins. As of 
press time, the team was tied for 
first place in league standings 
with Cabrillo, with a 13-3 overall 
record and a 9-1 Coast Con- 
ference record. 

The numbers reflect a season 
that volleyball coach Georganne 
McKellar calls ‘‘somewhat errat- 


ic.’’ The intensity and level of | 
two games. MPC’s win two weeks 


play at each game depended 
largely on the attitude of the 
starting lineup. 

‘‘Whien they’re playing well,’’ 
states M cKellar, “‘they can pick 
up almost any ball during the 


“course of a game. When they’re 


not, they’re in trouble.’’ As the 
record shows, the team managed 
on the whole to stay out of 
trouble. 

The’77 lineup consisted of Les- 
lie Brandlin, Jenny Haggard, 
Lauri Jones, Cassie Mavis (team 
captain), Rhonda Sperling and 
Diana Turner. McKellar cites a 
strong defense as. the major 
strength of the lineup. 

Although one team member 
calls their performance ‘‘incon- 
sistent”’ and McKel 


te: 


Jenny Hagcard prepares to serve, Play for the title on a neutral court. 
Five returnees from this year’s, 


Photo by. Chris Weber. 


the teamwork as_ occasionally 
being disrupted by individual 
team members’ ‘‘bad days,’’ the 
statistics reflect a team that 
usually manages to block and 
outscore the opposing teams 
quite handily. 

MPC has already beaten all the 
teams in the league at least once. 
They are tied for first with 
Cabrillo after losing the first 
match to Cabrillo in three games 
and then winning the next two in 


ago over Cabrillo (16-14, 15-10) 
was helped by the fact that 
Cabrillo-wasn’t playing with a full 
team. . 

In late October, the team went 
to San Francisco for the Cal State 
Invitational Tournament. Teams 
from as far away as Arizona and 
as close as De Anza and Cabrillo 
participated. MPC managed to 
stay in competition until the 
second day, when it lost to a team 
from Phoenix. 

McKellar considers Hartnell 
and Cabrillo to be the toughest 
teams to beat in the league. 
These teams do not necessarily 
provide the most exciting games, 
however. A game two weeks ago 
against Ohlone (15-2, 4-15, 15-6) 
was mentioned as an example of 
effective defensive play by MPC. 

Last Friday’s match against 
Menlo was little more than a 
practice game for MPC, winning 
in straight sets (15-1, 15-0). The 
second match against Hartnell, 
however, proved to be one of the 
better games of the season. 
Although MPC won again in 
straight games (15-7, 15-9), Hart- 
nell’s players managed to provide 


a better opposition. 
At least six players are 


planning to join the United States 
Volleyball Association when the 
season ends. Teams in each 
region (Monterey is in Region 14) 
pick up local sponsors and 
compete with other USVBA teams 
in scheduled tournaments. 

Next year’s team will have a 
tough record to beat. And it may 
get tougher--if Cabrillo gets 
beaten during the remainder of 
this season, MPC will be first in 
league standings. If not, MPC 
and Cabrillo will probably have to 


‘ \ ‘ ‘ 


throughout the season. This time 
gap, or ‘‘grouping’’ of runners, is 
a key goal for any good team. 

Ingalls, Englert, Endsley and 
Brown have all been improving as 
the season has_ progressed. 
Ingalls has competed in track 
before but as a sprifter only.. The 
other three are new to the cross 
country scene. : 

We have four women who each 
have the ability to surpass the 
others on a given day, said Stern. 
‘‘What we need is one of the 
latter four to come through and 
round out our top five.”’ 

In cross country, the top five 
finishers for each team score. The 
Lobos will look to either Ingalls or 
Endsley to fill the fifth position at 
the Northern California meet. 
Englert has an injured foot and 
may be out for the rest of the 
season. 

Unlike MPC men’s races, the 
women must compete against 


team are expected next fall. That 
means that nearly half of a 
championship squad should be 
suiting up next September. Bar- 
ring any major injuries or unfor- 
seen catastrophes, it should be a 


-season to look forward to. They’ll 


have to really work har, though in 
order to surpass this season’s 
memorable team and record. 
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1977 Women’s Cross Country Team: [top row, from left], Liz 
Spencer, Katie Ingalls, Lucy Ahrens, Patty Cooper. [Bottom row, 
from left] Uschi Englert, Bonnie Endsley, Phyllis Brown and Pam 


Cox. 


large schools. While the men run 
against small schools only, the 
women must go up _ against 
schools with enrollment of 20,000 
or more. 

‘Hopefully for the Northern 
Cal and State Meet the women’s 
races will be divided into large 
and small schools,’’ said Stern. 
‘It makes no sense to separate 
the men’s races and not the 
women’s.”’ 

Despite having beaten Cabrillo, 
the women feel they could do 
even better in meets to come. 

‘““We went through a workout 
last week I never would have 


SKI FASHION 
UPDATE 


port 


DEL MONTE CENTER. MONTEREY 
373-6154 


Intersport is celebrating 
the ski season by a 
weekend of activities: 


Sat. November 19th 
Ski Clinics 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Representatives from 
Hexcel, Olin Rossignol, 
Nordica, Solomon, and 
Look. 


Fashion Show 2 p.m. - 4 p.m. 
Men, women and 
children fashions for 
1977-78 ski season. 

In the Oz 

Restaurant, 

Cypress Plaza. 


Sun. November 20th 
Ski Travel Holiday 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Representatives from 
national and local travel 
agents with information 
and literature on resorts 
package tours, lodges, 
etc. 


Free Drawing for skis or 
boots 3:30 p.m. 


thought we could do,’ said 


Ahrens. ‘‘I feel we’re ready to 
run our best in the last two 
meets.”’ 


Cooper has been hindered by a 
foot injury all season and Cox has 
working hours which keep her 
from running some days, but both 
are positive about the few meets 
remaining. Spencer has been one 
of the most consistent performers 
all season, and Ahrens ran one of 
the best races of her life against 
Cabrillo. 

The team attitude is good and 
the women should be ready to 
give their best performances in 
the two biggest meets of the year. 


Greenpeace contronts 


Save the whales!!! Monterey 
Peninsula Greenpeace is working 
to do just that. Greenpeace is an 
environmental movement work- 
ing to save whales before they 
become extinct. Although whales 
are their primary concern, they 
are also fighting the slaughter of 
seals, and the use of nuclear 


bombs and traffic of oil tankers: 


near our delicate shorelines. 
They are concerned with what is 
happening to our planet and its 
creatures. 

Since Greenpeace ship James 
Bay, a 150-foot converted mine- 


sweeper came 


Harbor, Jim Price has been in 
charge of organizing a program 
here on the Peninsula. 

The Greenpeace people are all 
nationalities working as volun- 
teers. They are of all ages and 
Price urges anyone to join in their 
fight to save the whales. Older 
members are welcomed. Mem- 
bers of the organization can help 
save the whales in two ways. 


Rent control 
in Seaside 


Continued from page | 


forced many into the role of 


unwilling renters. 

There are long-range solutions 
to the problem agreeable to 
everyone, Challis insists. More 
federally | subsidized 
housing---much of which has 
already built Seaside, beginning 
in the late fifties, through the 
Gateway Redevelopment Project 
and the Mescal Heights apart- 
ments today---is. the ultimate 
answer. 

‘‘There’s still some land avail- 


able, but water is the real 
problem. Instead of a rent 
initiative, go public and buy 


Cal-Am. We can’t build with the 
water hook-up. ban,’’ Challis 
argued. He stressed the need to 
allow private development along 
with public housing. ‘‘I can’t see 
the water company’s profits going 
out of state when we need the 
money right here,’’ he added, 
describing a public water agency 
as a key to both local income and 
freer development. 
The — Water 
Agency formed in the next 
March’s election would be 
empowered to buy out Cal-Am, 
he pointed out. 

Meanwhile, Mel Mason and 
the Community Action Party are 
gearing up for that same election. 
An alternative method of obtain- 
ing a rent control measure would 
be to go directly to the Seaside 
City Council for a vote, but Mason 
says the initiative seems likely. 
As for support, he says that Ron 
Dellums, the Bay Area congress- 
man, has endorsed his proposal, 
but local representative Leon 
Panetta has not yet come out on 
the issue. 

The CAP, Mason says, was 
formed last year to explore 
charges of police brutality, and 
the rent-control issue is its next 
challenge. He and Dick Challis 
agree that rent control — will 
change the face of Seaside. But 
on the question of how, they 
couldn’t disagree more. 


Management 


into Monterey 


_ that the city 


PG’s bike path split 


Continued from page 1 


Tate adds, however, _ that 
‘Once the initial acquisition has 
been carried out, we will be very 
willing to examine alternate pro- 
posals with Giles. He has some 
feasible ideas, but we simply 
can’t deal with them until after 
we buy the railway.’’ 

One idea that Giles presents is 
should buy an 
adjacent empty lot, run the trail 
through it and then alongside the 
golf course that borders the back 
of his property. City Manager 
Gary Bales said the plan might 
work, but there is one 
problem--the cost of the 1.2 acre 
lot in question. 


‘‘We thought of buying it a 
couple of years ago,”’ said Bales, 
‘‘but the owner wanted over 
$150,000 for it. We couldn’t 
afford it then, and I doubt we can 
afford it now. It doesn’t even 
have water hookups.’’ 

Bales suggested, instead, the 
possibility of placing the trail 
alongside 17th Street and Jewell 
Avenue as far as the golf course. 
He did point out that if an 
alternate plan were adopted, the 
city still wouldn’t sell the railway 
land dissecting Giles’ property, 
but would lease it instead. 

The purpose of keeping the 
railway is to avoid breaking the 
straight path the railway offers. 
Said Bales, ‘‘There may come a 
time when we want to put tracks 
back down, 
perhaps. We’re really trying to 
think ahead twenty years on this 
thing.”’ 


Another alternate plan was 
suggested by Giles’ son, Martin. 
He contended that, instead of a 
trail following the railway from 
Lover’s Point to Asilomar, most 
bicyclists would probably prefer a 
marked shoulder path running 
alongside the ocean and along 
existing roads around Point 
Pinos. 


to run a transit . 


El Yanqui examined Martin’s 
argument by taking a random poll 
of bicyclists from Sunset Drive at 
Asilomar, along Ocean View 
Boulevard to Lighthouse Avenue 
in Monterey. Of ten cyclists 
questioned, eight disagreed with 
Giles. The two principle reasons 
cited were that the railway path 
would be far less ecologically 
damaging, and that it also would 
be safer. 


All ten cyclists stated that if 
they had to choose between the 
present bike path plan or no path 
at all, they would definitely vote 
for the path. All stated safety as 
the main factor. 


Giles has found some support 
from an unexpected source, the 
Velo Club of Monterey. The club 
although backing the railway 
acquisition, is against the pro- 
posed bike path. Many people 
feel that the club does not 
represent the average cyclist, 
though. This was demonstrated 
on a recent walk along the 
railway, sponsored by the Rail to 
Trail Committee. 


When the walkers drew abreast 
of Giles’ property, Giles attemp- 
ted to show the walkers the 
dangers of cyclists to his resi- 
dents. The 100 or so walkers, 


'many of whom are also cyclists, 


stood by in amazement as Giles’ 
son Warren, an active Velo Club 
member supposedly representing 
the average cyclist, 


per hour. 
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Classified 


Addressers Wanted Immediately! 
Work at home--no experience 


necessary--excellent pay. Write: 


American. Service, 8350 Park 
Lane, ‘Suite 269, Dallas, TX 
75321. : 


hurtled 
_ through the park at over 40 miles 
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whaling industcy- 


First, they can give their energy 
and time. Second, they can join 
in fuhd raising or donate money 
themselves. 

Without support, the whales 
will be extinct in two years and 
the Great Blue Whales are be- 
coming so rare that unless some 
action is taken, they will not be 
able to find themselves to repro- 
duce. 


Greenpeace needs people to 
help organize fund-raising 
events, such as the dance which 
was sponsored last Saturday. 
This was a benefit concert given 
featuring ‘‘Another Roadside At- 
traction’’ to raise money. 


Membership is not limited to 
students. Anyone interested in 
becoming a member or with a 
question pertaining to Green- 
peace can contact Jim Price at 
375-1179 or Terry 375-8826 or 
leave a message in the Students 
Activities Office. 


Car starting service offered 


After starting your car, you 
should go to a garage or a 
knowledgeable person and have 
the electrical system checked. 
Failure could occur again if the 
problem isn’t corrected. As al- 
ways, the auto tech classes will 
take your car as a project if the 
problem relates to class subject 
i matter. 


If your car has a dead battery 
on campus, you don’t have to call 
a towing service to start it. 

Bill Stallworth, MPC security 
officer, carries the proper cables 
in his truck. This is a free service 
for* students. Stallworth who 
wears a uniform, is frequently 
found in or around the Student 
Center. 


SRO play Equus held over 

The. Monterey Periinsula Col- held over one week by popular 
lege Players production of Equus demand. Final performances are 
which has played to near capacity Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
audiences at MPC during its (Nov. 10, 11, 12) in the college’s 
scheduled two week run, is being SRO Theater. 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


ILLUSTRATION! 


Draw and paint your way 
into the professional 
picture. Let our 
professional instructors 
show you how... 


/A 


- Toreceivedetailed information, filloutthe blank spaces below, 


tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 
Name. 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE | 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 


